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Thoughts from various Letters of Frederic Froebel.* 





Marcu, 1831.—If want and other burdens oppress me, I will 
bear them patiently. If they are undeserved, I know that pressure 
from without effects development within ; hence foolish attempts to 
remove them would prove as unwise as to remove the late snow 
from the blooming fruit-trees or the blossoming wheat ; empty ears 
would be the result of the rash act, and I still hope for ripe, preci- 
ous fruit from my labors. If others through my fault are unde- 
servedly overtaken by want and oppression, Providence has a thou- 
sand ways to indemnify them and to atone to them for the unjust 


. and undeserved suffering. Nay, if nothing will relieve me of it, I 


will have to make amends by giving my own life to atone for the 
suffering, and I can shake off the law of necessity as little as the 
requirements of Providence. If want, oppression, and other burd- 
ens are deserved, the less is my desire to shake them off; then I 
will drink the cup to the last drop, that by this proof of God’s love 
I may grow wise, and my sufferings will surely vanish. 





OcroseR, 18 th 1839. — The first care of children rests in the 
hand of woman. Hence it is important that women, not only those 
who have the immediate charge of their early care—the mothers, but 
also the older daughters and, particularly, the nurses, should be 
made familiar with the manifestations of the instincts of life and 
activity in children, and trained for their nurture. Mothers and 
daughters should for their self-culture take an active interest in kin- 
dergartens. 


Since the first days of June I occupy daily thirty to forty and 
even fifty children of all classes from one to six and seven years old 
with the plays and occupations which I have found to be essential 
(With the smaller children under nine years, older sisters under four- 
teen and, sometimes, mothers attend.) Each child is treated accor- 
ding to its individuality and unfolds according to this in free activity. 
They grow stronger visibly in body and mind, and gain more and 
more love of order and cleanliness, as well as thoughtfulness and 
morality, although nothing urges them but the essence and spirit of 
the thing itself. No homage whatever is paid to mere show or ap- 
pearance, but only the free unfolding and strengthening of life ac- 
cording to the higher laws and the highest possibilities lying in life 
itself are attended to. The elevating and gratifying effects are no- 
ticed by all observers, and the judgment of all, though expressed in 
a variety of ways, is contained in the few words spoken by the 
Grand-duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin who visited the institution: 
“I wish I could be here every day.” 





1839—Humanity is a continuous, great unit of life, one great 
tree of life. Remove a bud, a bough, a branch from it, let its free 
activity be hindered by separation or otherwise, — and the original, 





: *) The continuation of the ‘Letters from Dresden and Leipzig’’ not be- 
ing at our disposal this month, we insert in their stead extracts from other un- 
published letters of Froebel, : 





universal, purely humane unification becomes difficult, exceedingly 
difficult. The road to the unification of the race, to the acquisition 
of true human dignity and to its recognition in all time, passes inev- 
itably through childhood, through the recognition of humanity in 
childhood. > 





1839.—In childhood we must try to lay the foundation of all 
that is to bring health and happiness to youth and manhood. If we 
would advance and elevate our schools, if we would conquer for our- 
selves and others the consciousness, that our schools educate youth 
in accordance with and towards the rising development of the hu- 
man race: we must aim tostrengthen our children, to develop them 
in all directions and to prepare them for the school that awaits them. 
For neither by precocious instruction before the body, the senses, 
and the mind have been universally strengthened, nor by subsequent 
overdoing of instruction through intellectual and moral compulsion ~ 
can we attain our aim, the progress of our pupils in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, but only by appropriate training of the hu- 
man being in the years of childhood. 


I am astonished to read almost the same things in the catechism 
of health published by Dr. Faust at Bueckeburg almost fifty years 
ago, and that half a century was needed before this truth could 
find recognition. Still more important than the influence of a well- 
founded child-culture upon the school, is the following: By the 
methods of training and occupation in question, the child is led to 
self-observation and self-examination, to the examination and ob- 
servation of other objects with reference to the ultimate principle of 
life, accumulates external and internal experiences of life to such an 
extent, that it is enabled, at later periods, to understand more fully 
(more true to life) and to apply more surely in life and to life what 
history and the meditation of others, what the various grades of 
learning and ways of teaching offer. 





1839.—Only a mode of procedure which is justified by history 
and philosophy, by research and reflection, as well as by facts in 
life, can have lasting happy results; a mode of procedure which 
rests only on the immediate consequences of practice will yield only 
frail fruit. 

That must be in the nature of the child, what I aim to reach 
for the child and its life, viz.: congruity of strength (will), of knowl- 
edge (insight, consciousness), and of the means (ways and mater- 
ial) i.e. unity and harmony wherever life manifests itself in man, in 
history, in nature. 





1839.—The longer I am occupied with the education of chil- 
dren, with the care of the childhood of man, the more I am con- 
vinced of its high importance and find that all that man expects of 
the happiness, of the peace and the joys of hfe, depends on it. But 
the more fully I give myself up to the care of earliest childhood, the 
more plainly I see that the needs of this first education of the race 
should not be entrusted to man, especially not to him alone, but 
that he must be aided by the motherly nature of woman, the wo- 
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manly love of the mother. Yet this love should guide life in the 
child not alone , but together with the energy of man. 


Now since people, especially the women of the middle, and of 
the lower classes are little inclined to do anything for the inner, all- 
sided education of their children, unless they are compelled to do so 
by a certain force and power of the multitude, or by universal cus- 
tom, the idea rises longingly in my mind to unite a great number of 
German mothers and maidens into an association of German wo- 
men for the true and appropriate care of children, of childhood at 
least during the years before school-age. 


The work of this association of women would be to seek and 
gather everything that can benefit an education of children worthy 
of the high nature of man and adapted to the all-sidedness of his 
relations, and to remove everything that might hinder such an edu- 
cation. Thus, it would be one of their cares to induce honest 
young girls to become good nurses and to train them for that pur- 
pose. 


These would obtain instruction concerning the essential nature 
of man and the needs of a good education, as well as practice in 
the use of the means to be employed. 


Such an association would nurture the highest gifts and bless- 
ings of humanity in early childhood. Therefore I have in me the 
full conviction, that the realization of the association of German 
women, as it stands clear and living before my mind, will introduce 
a new era in the education and, hence, in the life of the race. 


Three great facts seem to yield irrefutable proof of this. Frrst- 
LY, that all that is essentially needed to be done for man, must for 
this very reason be done also in his EARLIEST LIEE, in the years of 
CHILDHOOD. 


SECONDLY, that by individual efforts it is no longer possible to 
do enough for the true education of man. In other words, the false 
education of man has become so universal, that even in the.best, 
most select circumstances it is scarcely possible, to surround the 
children during their first years with impressions that have the re- 
quisite purity. 

THIRDLY, that all this can be accomplished only by motherly 
women, whom we educators should only aid and assist by surveying 
the whole and its claims, as well as by procuring and applying the 
means of education and instruction, 





Herbart on Intellectual Culture during the first 
three Years of Life. 





In the first three years the thread of life is still very weak, con- 
sequently the care of the body (of which I can not speak here) 
must precede all else. Hence there arise, according to the physical 
condition of children, great differences in the amount of time that 
may be profitably devoted to intellectual culture. But be this time 
ever so limited, it is of the greatest importance on account of the 
ready susceptibility and great sensibilty of earliest years. 

The time when the child is awake without suffering should be 
used for these purposes. It should be managed that at these times 
something should offer itself to the senses, but without importunity. 
Strong impressions should be avoided; also rapid changes; very 
trifling variations are often sufficient to arouse again the flagging in- 
terest. A certain completeness in the perceptions of the eye and 
ear, so that these senses may be equally at home in their entire 
scope, is desirable. 

The child’s own activity is indulged in harmless ways; in the 
first place, that it may have exercise in the use of all its members ; 
then, that it may be enabled to extend its observations of things and 
their changes by its own experiments. ; 

Disagreeable, repulsive impressions of human beings must be 
carefully avoided. No one must treat a child as his play-thing. 

But just as little must any one permit himself to be ruled by 
the child, more particulary when its demands are made with boister- 


quence, which is so common with sickly children, because of th 
attention that must be given to their sufferings. 


The child must constantly feel the superiority of the adult and 
its own helplessness. This is the foundation of the necessary obedi- 
ence, With proper treatment, persons who are constantly with the 
child, will find more ready obedience, then those who are rarely in 
its presence. Passionate emotions must have time to subside, at 
least under ordinary circumstances. 


Very rarely, power may be shown, that excites sufficient fear, 
to make a threat, uttered in a case of extreme necessity, effective. 
For a healthful authority should be established in earliest years to 
save us from being forced at a later period into very injurious 
severity. 

The cultivation of language calls for earnest care from the be- 
ginning, to prevent false habits and negligences, which, later, are 
wont to cause much loss of time and annoyance; artificial forms of 
expression, whose meanings lie beyond the child’s scope, should be 
wholly avoided. 





(For the ‘“‘New Education,’’) 


From an Address to a Training-Class. 





Ladies,—You are about to enter the field as practical kinder- 
garteners, and it is my pleasant duty to bid you God-speed in your 
undertaking. I have been with you but a short time and cannot 
claim the honor of looking upon you as my pupils; yet the reputa- 
tion among kindergarteners of my predecessor who has infused her 
spirit in you justifies me, I hope, in promising you a successful 
career. It is generally conceded—at least in theory though rarely 
in practice—, that the work of education is the most important pub- 
lic concern, and you take upon yourselves a phase in the work 
which, in influence and power, leads all others but that of the moth- 
er. On your guidance will depend to a very great extent the char- 
acter and, hence, the future usefulness and happiness of the young 
human beings placed in your charge; you will strengthen and lead to 
higher evolution the individual natures of the little children and 
render them fit, at the same time, to adapt themselves to others, to 
aid and be aided, to be efficient molecules of the social body. 

It has been your privilege to gain an insight into the principles 
of early training, whose systematizing on the broadest human basis 
we owe to Froebel, through the ministry of , one of 
the best reputed exponents of the system, and with the aid of a 
number of lecturers who came to you to give you the benefit of their 
thought and experience ; but on you will depend the qualities of the 
fruits which the seeds they have sown may bear. _In so far as your 
own individualities are strong, vigorous, energetic, will you aid the 
strength, vigor, and energy of the growing individualities you nurse; 
in the measure of your own benevolence, justice, and love, will you 
aid the growth of these and other social virtues in the young char- 
acters you guard ; in the measure in which unification is and grows 
in you, will it be evolved in your children. You see, then, that in 
the most important phases of your work, your education—as well as 
that of your trainers—has just begun (indeed, it never gets beyond 
starting), and that you are expected to give strength while you 
gather it. : 

You have been introduted into the principles of play, of the 
free intercourse of children with each other, with nature, and with 
things, under circumstances favorable to their all-sided development, 
I trust you will never forget, that play offers only the means to the 
end, and is of necessity subordinate to this. Yet, on the other hand, 








for without a judicious and full use of means, the ends will not be 
approached. And what applies to play, applies — in a stil 
greater degree to the various modes of using play. Ped- 
antry and routine too often forget this and lose the end by 
a slavish or ignorant attention to the means or to favorite 
ways of using them. On the other hand,  sentimentalism 
and cant frequently do incalculable injury by an indolent or sanctl- 
monious neglect of means to the end. The ideal kindergartenet 





ous impetuosity. Else obstinacy will be the unavoidable conse- 





its subordinate position does not render it unimportant or useless; - 
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makes herself mistress of all the means and methods within her reach 
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and uses them as occasion may require, choosing in every case that 
which seems surest to lead onward. Earnest endeavor, unflinching 
self-criticism, and a high and searching regard for truth—which does 
not see a// truth in ovr truth—will lead you in the direction of this | ( 
ideal. Nothing else will. The brilliance of new truths is very apt 
to dazzle and to make blind to what lies around and beyond. 
Shade your eyes, ladies! it will save you from that selfish admira- 
tion of your achievements which lies at the bottom of the unseemly 
jealousies and envies that are not rare among so-called reformers. 

You have been taught that the art of the kindergartener con- 
sists mainly in providing wholesome nutriment for the germs of vigor 
to grow in the direction of the beautiful, the true, and the good. — It 
will be evident to you that, to enable yourselves to do this efficient- 
ly, it must be your first and constant concern to cultivate an_ever- 
growing love and appreciation of these things in yourselves ; it is in 
this sense that she who teaches knowledge, learns wisdom. 

You have been taught to rely upon the self-activity of your 
children as the only indispensable condition of growth in any di- 
rection. Do not forget that the self-activity can be aroused and 
sustained only by a helping, arousing, inspiring, self-activity of your 
own. 
You have been taught that the safest, indeed, the only criterion 
of the character of your work is the joy of the children. Remem- 
ber, that this, too, can be a pure, genuine joy, only if you yourselves 
have such joy in your hearts, if you yourselves—when you are with 
the children—can divest yourselves of every trace of the hypocrit- 
ical gaiety of adults and feel in your very souls the pure joy of a 
child. 

I read to you some days ago a few warning words concerning 
the dangers of pedantry and routine to your work. Let me add to 
these, in conclusion, a few words of warning against another bitter 
enemy of kindergarteners, the more dangerous, because he comes in 
the guise of a friend. I mean “cant”.—Cant is of high origin. It 
is born in high, in superior natures, and first sees the light of day as 
poetry, as wisdom,; but common, corrupt natures in assimilating these 
make them into cavé, and so change their very nature that they do 
harm—in all the directionsin which formerly they did good or were 
meant to do good. One or two illustrations will be sufficient to show 
you my meaning. It wasan inspiration of highest poetry that bade us 
“approach with holy dread, the child — the hero and the saint” ; 
poetry saw in the child a new link in the chain of evolution, the 
possibility of a further approach to “hero- and saint’-ship, and in 
childhood the freshest, tenderest bud of progressing humanity. In- 
dolence and ignorance reduced the beautiful vision to “cant”, and 
use it as a pretext for letting the child alone, giving it up wholly to 
its own self direction, thus allowing it to drift into vicious lawlessness, 
instead of training it upward into a free obedience to the order and 
beauty of the cosmos. 

Again wisdom teaches us that “quality is more important than 
quantity”, — meaning that in all we do our first concern should be 
the essence of our work. Indolence and ignorance have reduced 
this to “can?’, and use it as a pretext for doing nothing. Now it 
will be evident to you, that zothing is not capable of guadity, that, 
in fact, there must be quantity that we may have quality, and that 
“cant” in getting rid of quantity, gets rid of quality, too. 

And now, young ladies, I bid you God-speed. Be true to your- 
selves, and true to the high ideals of humanity and you will not fail 
to be true to what lies w/Ain these, to be true and efficient leaders 
of little children. 


— os 
+ <-> 


— THE pay for parrot work, for stuffing, for mere book teach- 
ing, for stultifying and dwarfing, for lifeless, repulsive school-rooms, 
is forever past. Now, our little ones begin their education, with glad 
activity. They see, and hear, and taste, and handle. They feel, 
and choose, and do. ‘They begin with nature and oral teaching, 
and from ideas are led to words, from words to definitions, then to 
books. They tread surely, because every step rests on a rock of 
personal experience. ‘They move on cheerily, because each lesson 
opens up new beauties. They graw strong, because each step is a 
vic‘ory.—J. BALDWIN. 








“Let us have Peace!’’*) 


1, SPHERE, CUBE anp CYLINDER, 
(To be sung in play. — Air; ‘Take this Little Ball.) 
Persons represented : Teacher or Director, Freddie, Mary, Willie, Susie, Albert, 
Dickie, and othets. ) 





Teacher. —What have you, Freddie, there ? 
Freddie (holding up the sphere).—I have a little sphere. 
Mary.—If you let go it, would it fall? 
And could we hear it strike at all ? 
( Freddie drops the sphere).— All, 
(Jennie takes it up).—O, yes, we heard it fall, — 
’tis harder than the ball ! 


Teacher.—Now, Jennie, show us more— 
Willie —Yes, roll it on the floor. 
(She rolls the sphere towards Willie. ) 
Jennie (and others).—Round and round, it rolls away— 
Teacher,— Stop it, Willie, there you may, 
( Willie stopsit, and takes it up and holds it.) 
All,—O, yes, it rolls, we see, 
We clap our hands in glee ! 
( They all clap their hands.) 


Teacher.—What have you, Susie, there ? 
Susie.—A cube so nice and square. 
I place it on the table, see! 
(She places it on a square of the table.) 
It lies as still as still can be. 
All,—It is not like the ball, 
It does not roll at all! 


Susie,—See corners! angles too! (Pointing them out.) 
Mary.—Six faces it shows you | 
Freddie.—Edges twelve and corners eight, 
Susie.—Its faces have each four lines straight. 

(Passing her finger along the line or edge. 
All.—O, yes, all this we see, 

We clap our hands in glee ! 

(All clap hands as before.) 


Teacher.—What have you, Albert, there ? 
Albert.—A cylinder so rare. (He rolls it on the table.) 
Dickie,—Like a ball it rolls away, 
Albert.—Placed upon its end, ’twill stay ! 
(Stands it upon one end.) 

All.—O, yes, all this we see, 

We clap our hands in glee ! 

(All clap hands.) 


(Susie and Willie, togvther, holding up the cube and sphere.) 
Now see the cube and sphere ! 
Albert,—And here’s the cylinder! (Holding it up.) 
All —We’ll learn them, love them in our play, 
Grow wiser, better ev’ry day— 
O, yes, we'll happy be, 
We clap our hands in glee ! 


2. BUILDING WITH THE SIXTH GIFT, 


A little cube in each hand take Still two more place on top of these, 
Between the two, four inches make, And call it anything we please. 
Then gently on the table place 

Just from its edge a little space, 
‘wo more then lightly lift up so, 
And with the others in a row 

One inch apart then let them rest : 
And we will think what next is best. 


One little space way up so high 

With one cube more we now will try 
To cover up ; then, left and right, 
The slanting half cubes put in tight ; 
A quarter cube is all we need 

To make a pretty roof, indeed ; 

Two triangles at either hand 

The four half cubes, we understand, 
Will nicely fill ; then two cubes more 
We’ll put on either side the door ; 
And now the little quarters all 

Are lying, waiting tor our call, 

So two by two we’ll call them hence 
And build a pretty little fence ; 

And when they stand all ina row 


‘Two cubes we now will take again, 
And very nicely, we will then 

Upon the outside cubes place these, 
And call it anything we please ; 

The middle cubes now quite alone 
Must have two others all their own ; 
Two spaces now we’ll cover o’er, 
And now we see there is one more. 
Now we'll repeat what we have done, 
And on each place another one ; We'll all sit very nicely so, 
‘The spaces must be closed again And each one quiet as a mouse 
With two more cubes, and we will then Look at the pretty little house. 





*) Of late, we have received from different quarters a number of sentimental 
eccentricities similar to the two here published. We publish these inthe interest 
of the cause as a kind of warning examples ; for surely the cause must suffer in 
the hands of kindergarteners, who are williing victims of the morbid feelings in- 
dicated by such symptoms, Further comment will be found on the editorial pages 
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The American Froebel Union. 





The American Froebel Union will meet on the last Tuesday in 
August at No. 4 Park Street, Boston, and continue four days, morn- 
ing and afternoon. The first meeting will be a private business 
meeting of the members, at ten o’clock. At twelve o’clock the 
reading of papers and discussions will begin, on various points, such 
as the relations of the kindergarten with public and private schools, 
— charity kindergartens under the auspices of churches, town 
councils, munificent individuals, private associations, advantages and 
disadvantages of each, — statements of principles, — descriptions of 
methods, — dangers to be avoided, —reports of auxiliary societies, 
&c.—Persons, wishing to read papers on any subject may address 


the acting president-—Miss E. P. Peabody, Concord, Mass. 


a 
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The Boy and the Brook. 
By L. C. K. 








Said the boy to the brook that was rippling away, 
“Oh, little brook, pretty brook, will you not stay ? 
Oh, stay with me! play with me all the day long! 
And sing in my ears your sweet murmuring song.”’ 


Said the brook to the boy, as it hurried away, 

“Is it just for my music you ask me to stay ? 

I was silent until from the hillside I gushed, 

Should I pause for an instant my song would be hugheg » 


pe a i NICHOLAS. ) 
— Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson has made a donation of $1000 
to the American Froebel Union which was incorporated in April 
1878 ; and it is to be hoped that it is only the first of many dona- 
tions, enabling the Union to aid in establishing genuine kindergar- 
tens all over the country. There can be no more profitable use 
made of money. E. P. P. 
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— WE PUBLISH elsewhere in this number two “contributions” 
under the title: “Let Us Have Peace!” This we should not have 
done, had we not, of late, received a number of similar monstrosi- 
ties, and most of them from kindergarteners whose names or whose 
trainers’ names command respect. In publishing the two selections, 
we mean no disrespect to these ladies, no more than the physician 
feels disrespect for his unfortunate patients; for we look upon such 
eccentricities as symptoms of disease. Had. we received but one or 
two such communications, we should have laid them aside unno- 
ticed, or we might have stated our views to the ladies concerned in 
private correspordence; but when the cases are multiplied to an 








unusual extent, indicating that the disease is assuming an epidemic 
character, it becomes our duty to warn far and wide. 

The disease, very likely, has its origin in a peculiar sentimental- 
ism which is very common with ladies whose physical development 
has not kept pace with the growth of thought and feeling. Not 
strong enough physically to do, to give utterance in ACTION to the 
aims and hopes that grow in their active souls,—they have recourse 
to the last resort of weakness, to worps. To their great delight, 
words adapt themselves promptly and easily to every impulse how- 
ever slight, to every notion however poorly digested, enabling them 
to give a plausible outward shape to the crudest mental growths. 

It is very easy to see that this must in the course of time react 
unfavorably, too, upon the mental powers. The mind, finding it so 
easy to utter itself, “becoming external” with so little effort, gradu- 
ally loses that elasticity which, in one direction, manifests itself as 
power of resistance to false impressions, and in another, as self- 
criticism. The most superficial features of new impressions find 
such ready and gratifying reaction, that the mind takes no heed of 
their internal value; the formal plausibility of new ideas excites 
such inordinate delight, that the mind overlooks their real nature. 
Soon, very soon, words have taken the mind wholly captive and 
keep it in shadowy, dreamy pseudo-existence, submerge it in a mor- 
bid sentimentalism, which stifles all further development. 

In the particular cases before us, for instance, it will be found, 
that there is little to commend the “poems” to our notice except the 
most superficial jingle of rhyme and rhithm. * And even these are 
handled awkwardly. Or what else shall we say of the first two 
verses in No. 1: 

«What have you Freddie there ?””— 

‘*T have a little sphere.” 
and of these in the sixth stanza of No. 1: 

**Now see the cube and sphere, 

And here’s the cylinder’’, &c., 
to say nothing of the many sins against logic and grammar for the 
sake of rhyme and rhithm. 

Childhood is too impressible a period of life to be thus lightly 
dealt with, without injurious results. If any poetry should be fault- 
less in matter and form, it is the poetry of childhood, by which the 
thought and feeling of the little ones are to be fertilized and ideal- 
ized. The poetry of childhood should be free of everything forced 
and stilted, of all adu/t-ish hyper-sentimentalism and gloom, of all 
patronizing sweetness and assumed childishness. Not an idea should 
be expressed which the child could not find spontaneously ; not a 
word nor a turn of expression should be used which the child could 
not himself employ in similar cases. Nevertheless, it should be 
faultless in the form and arrangemert of words, in conception and 
logical connection of facts, in ideality of thought and sentiment. 
Surely this is not the case with the selections before us. 

There are other grounds of criticism lying still deeper, on which 
these and similar productions must be rejected; yet, what we have 
said will no doubt prove, on the one hand, that they are indications 
of a morbid state of mind on the part of the writers, and, on the 
other hand, that they must exert an injurious influence upon chil- 
dren, In conclusion we protest once more that the ladies whose 
communications have induced us to write this warning, have our 
respect and sympathy’; their own interest and the interest of the 
cause will be served, if they will receive our strictures as kindly and 
humbly as they are offered. 


——- 
> > 


— I am asked by everybody, what is meant by the Boston 
School-board’s giving up the Public Kindergarten. One of the 
school-committee says: “It was dropped chiefly on the ground, that 
we had no right to maintain any schools which will not accomodate 
all who may wish to attend them, and that to establish such schools 
all ower the city would be a great additional expense which we are 
not justified in incurring at present.” 

_ So much for poor old Boston, which, when it was young, was 
so rich as to tax itself, 1 am afraid to say how much more than at 
present, to teach its children on the highest principles then dis- 
covered. On the other hand, I learn from a correspondent “that 
there are to be kindergartens in Nevada in connection with the 
schools, that every town containing three-hundred children will be 
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entitled to a public kindergarten,” It is to be hoped that they will 
have well trained kindergarteners, and I know of two first-rate ones 
now in San Rafaels, Marin County, Cal., named Curtis, whom I wish 
the authorities could know of. , & PP. 





— WE SHALL BE GLAP to obtain a list of auxiliary societies of the 
American Froebel Union, so as to be able to place ourselves tn full 
accord with them, and to aid in perfecting and multiplying them, 
with the help of the Union. We also should be pleased to obtain 
and publish their histories and other matters connected with their 
work. We are aware that there are two such societies in Philadel. 
phia, one in California, one in Indianapolis, one at Columbus, one 
at Chicago, one at Florence, and one at Milwaukee. We would 
thank our friends and the friends of the cause for detailed informa- 
tion on this point, which we shall be glad to publish under the head- 
ing of “Auxiliary Froebel Societies.” 

te te 
— Wuat, above all things, characterizes the true kindergarten 
is JOY,—joyful life or living joy or both with and in and through 
one another. All that caz¢-y and sentimental seriousness that 
makes long faces at the “holiness of childhood” in the presence of 
the children and throws a gloom over their heaven, is born of dark- 
ness, has its roots far down in our selfishness or in our corruption. 


— Some persons extol the kindergarten as the “school for 
work”. I have sometimes thought the term blasphemous in both 
directions. It seems to me, childhood is too pure a thing to be 
soled with work, and work too serious a thing to be en- 
trusted to children. The kindergarten zs the school for ac- 
tion or activity; there the children do, do, do; but they 
do what gives them joy, and Jdecause it gives them joy. This 
may give them, tuo, strength and skill and cheerfulness, that will 
serve them when the working years do come, and will enable them 
to find genuine pleasure in work when they seek bread rather than joy. 


— I mean the joy in the kindergarten should be unrestrained, 


so far as outsiders are concerned. No child—unless it has been 


restrained artificially and forcibly—takes pleasure or finds joy in 
rudeness or in selfishness ; and every child does seem to enjoy these 
things in the proportion in which it has been so restrained. 


— One of the differences between the gifts and occupations is 
that the latter are one-sided, the former all-sided. ‘The occupations 
touch certain phases of being, the gifts touch the whole being of the 
child ;—hence the occupations engage the child only in certain 
ways, the gifts give opportunity for the healthful activity of the 
whole child; the occupations throw light—intense light—on some 
portions of the child’s world, the gifts represent and illumine his 
whole world. ‘Therefore, the child grows tired of the occupations, 
but not of the gifts. We see this plainly when we see the child in 
its intercourse with those glorious “gifts”—the ball, the “mud”, and 
the sand, on the one hand; and with pricking, weaving, Xc., on 
the other. All the gifts of Froebel (except the first) are to some 
extent occupations, i. e. they give prominence to some special side 
of the child’s world, 


— THE nervous infatuation that takes possession of the child in 
pricking, weaving, &c. must not be mistaken for living interest. 
The child is, at first, delighted with the bright colors and with the 
simple, grateful skill, and looks forward eagerly to the final result ; 
but, in a short time, it gets to be benumbed by the charm—as the 
bird by the snake — and works on semi-automatically under a pecu- 
liar nervous charm. This is often mistaken for interest, but does 
the child much harm. 


— OBSERVE, too, that occupations, if indulged in to excess, 
lead to deformities. Thus, weaving, pricking &c. may injure sight, 
gymnastics the muscular system; but who ever heard of a child 
being deformed by playing “ever so much” with the ball, the “mud”, 
and the sand ? 





a 





— Mrs. Putnam writes from Chicago : 
“A kindergartener can leave her years behind her and come 
down to the very platform on which she finds the children. Still 








those who can and will let the children lead are born—not made so. 
This gift does not come with the “laying on of hands” of any normal 
or training school, I don’t care how good itis.—Do you suppose the 
time ever will come, when PARENTs will look upon teaching as some 
of those who are actually engaged in the work, are beginning to look 
at it? when a parent will DemaNnpD this real fitness in the person to 
whose care the child is entrusted. I can think this moment of a 
dozen women who have children, who had not time to listen to some 
beautiful papers of Miss Peabody’s on the education of their child- 
ren; yet these same people are taking lessons in Decorative Arr! 

{ went, not long ago,to a friend’s house to see a dear baby 
about six months old. My children had sent the baby a set of the 
worsted balls. I found them a// hanging from the top of the cradle 
in such a way that the child must either look at them cross-eyed or 
not at all. My friend remarked in the course of our talk, that the 
“baby did’nt seem to care about the balls.” To amuse my child, 
who was with me, a kitten was brought into the room. My friend 
took ONE ball from the group and, holding it by the string, gave it 
to the child that she might see, how prettily the kitten played with 
it. The car had been taught certain tricks with the ball. But the 
poor baby! In the language of Josiah Allen’s wife, I “riz right up 
and spoke a piece of my mind.” 

I think that I shall try to devote my time next winter to the 
parents and see, if we cannot have a little more of Froebel in the 
home. Not that I’m one bit discouraged over the work in the 
Training class, I enjoy every lesson I’ve given them, and I learn as 
much as the pupils do, every time I handle a gift. There is some- 
thing very delightful to me about the society of young girls, I love 
to be with them. Then, in the experiences of older pupils, I find 
such various ways of considering the subject—that the interest never 
flags. 

I saw Miss Huntingtons “Kitchen Garden” in New York. It 
is good—very good; but there is a certain delicacy and beauty about 
Froebel’s own ways and means, that is lacking in the other. And 
it seems to be a strange thing that folks call Miss Huntington’s so 
practical—and don’t realize that the kindergarten gives the children 
the same skill. Why is it, that Froebel’s idea presented to a cutLp, 
is so readily and quickly assimilated, and it takes grown up folks so 
long to grasp it? I suppose because we’re already crystallized—I’d 
better say FOSSILIZED. 

Our charity kindergarten opens this month. The salary for the 
kindergartener is paid (and all other expenses) by Mrs. Blatchford 
and other north-side ladies. I cannot help looking on this work as 
an outgrowth of the lovely kindergarten the Misses Howe have had 
at Mrs. Blatchford’s—also of your talk with Mrs. Blatchford and the 
mothers’ class I had there last winter. Miss Walker, whom I think 
you met, will have charge of it. She is wise and loving with little 
children—she knows them well and her long experience in the Jones 
school makes her appreciate the very great helps which Froebel of- 
fers. She was enthusiastic in her study last winter and I hope for a 
good result.” 





- WE puBLISH the following letter of Mr. Harris to the “Edu- 
cational Weekly” with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain: — 
pleasure from the re-assuring statements of Mr. Harris concerning 
the condition of the St. Louis kindergartens, pain from his unfairness 
to us concerning the character and motives of our appeal in the April 
number of the “New Education.” If Mr, Harris had taken the 
pains to read our appeal in full—which he ought to have done be- 
fore uttering his unkind strictures—he would undoubtedly have re- 
frained from remarks which cause him to appear in a light that sits 
ill on one of such unquestioned superiority. 

ST, LOUIS, MO, MAY 10, 1879. 
To the Editors of the Weekly: 

In your issue of the 15th of May you quote, in a prominent place, an ar- 
ticle from “The New Education’ with the sensational heading, “Prospective 
Danger to the St, Louis Public Kindergartens,”” In this article the writer pro- 
fesses to have information to the effect that ‘‘The antagonism against the public 
kindergartens in St. Louis seems to be again in the ascendant,’”’ Moreover, as a 
cause of the hostility against them, it is alleged that there is a fresh movement to 
reduce teachers’ salaries in St. Louis. Then, to cap the climax, it is added, by 
way of consolation, that ‘In their present form the kindergartens are a farce,”’ at 
least in the opinion of some of their former friends. It is explained that the kin- 
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dergartens are carried on as a sort of pre-primary schools, and it is intimated 
that “‘one is tempted to wish for their abrogation in the interest of the cause.” 

[ venture to say that this information will prove more astounding than the 
information given the other day in the New York Tribune, to the - effect that the 
study of Natural Science has been abolished in the St. Louis schools. Tne fact is 
that there has been no discussion in the St. Louis school-board or elsewhere, of 
the question of abolishing the study of natural science as it has existed for many 
years here, Nor has there been any movement here looking to the abolishing or 
curtailment of the kindergarten, There have been additions to our number of 
kindergartens this year. At the close of the third quarter of the year (April 4th) 
I reported an enrollment of 6,371 pupils thus far, in the kindergarten ; of these 
there were then belonging 3,955 ; of that number there were 1,544 who attend- 
ed the kindergarten exclusively and 2,411 who attended the kindergarten for one- 
half of the day, and the regular primary schoo! for the other half of the day. 
The number of teachers was 173 (42 teeg volunteers, and 131 being salaried 
teachers). The modifications in the kindergarten course. of study, as Froebel 
advocated it, have been only to allow children, who where already in the primary 
school and were transferred to the kindergarten, the privilege of attending the 
primary school the remaining half of the day. If the kindergartens are a farce 
here, it is not because they are not carried on in the spirit and according to the 
letter of Froebel. 

The “antagonism against the public kindergartens in St. Louis’? has never 
before been ‘‘in the ascendant’’, and is not now in the ascendant. Nor has there 
been any “fresh movement to retrench teachers’ salaries’? here. Our school- 
board is more nearly unanimous on this question, it seems, than on most others, 
They adopt many devices to retrench but do not touch, or offer to touch, salaries. 

The article is mere idle gossip; but this will not prevent it from going the 
length and breadth of the land through the columns of the newspapers, and 
creating a false impression in regard to the St. Louis school-board, and the true 
status of the kindergartens here, 


Respectfully yours, 
W. T. Harris. 


Thus Mr. Harris, on the basis of his autocratic statements that 
there never has been any antagonism againt the public kindergarten 
in St. Louis, and that there has not been any fresh movement to re- 
trench teachers’ salaries,—declares that the basis of our appeal is 
“mere idle gossip”. This is a serious charge, in as much as it im- 
pugns the veracity of our correspondent as well as our conscientious- 
ness in the discharge of editorial duties,—rendered the more serious 
by the elevation of its source. We are, therefore, in defence of our 
correspondent and of ourselves, compelled to remind Mr. Harris that 
nothing but serious antagonism to the public kindergartens forced 
upon the St. Louis school-board the damaging restriction by which 
children under six years may no longer be received in the kinder- 
gartens. His doubts on this point he may relieve by reference to the 
files of the St. Louis papers of about two years ago and by the peru- 
sal of his own reports. Concerning the “fresh movement to retrench 
salaries”, we inform Mr. Harris that the movement, in the early part 
of June, reached a point, when the Committee of Ways and Means 
found itself compelled by pressure in the board to consider the 
question of retrenchment seriously, These facts, selected from a 
number of similar ones at our command, may suffice to stamp Mr. 
Harris’s statements, and will, we trust, relieve us of his unkind ac- 
cusations. 


— ON THE OTHER HAND, we publish with unalloyed pleasure 
the following extracts from a letter concerning the St. Louis kinder- 
gartens written to Miss Peabody, in December last, by Mrs. Harte. 
Mrs. Harte, an English lady, is a member of the London Froebel 
Society and very much interested in the kindergarten. The letter 
shows that, in spite of the fact that children are not admitted under 
six years of age and in spite of the mixed character of the work*), 
true friends of the cause can be warmed into enthusiasm by the spirit 
that animates the St. Louis Kindergartens through the ministry o 
Miss Blow. Mrs. Harte writes : 

“You will be surprised to see how far I have wandered ; but I_ was drawn 
here by a kind letter of Miss Blow, inviting me to see the progress that the kin- 
dergartens have made, I find them changed since I was here before, they seem 
now on the road to perfect success,—giving GLORIOUS promises for the future, 
considering the short time since the first was established (1873—74). There are 
now 50 kindergartens and between four and five thousand children cared for. 
The Pindergareés is compulsory (and no charge for material enforced) in so far 
that children under seven and a half, if sent to a primary schoo, must spend half 
the school-day in a kindergarten, unless they have been in one already TWo YEARS. 
They have got in a different class of directresses since I was here before. It has 





*) According to Mr. Harris’s Report, published in 1879, the children during the first school- 
year have elementary school-instruction for half a day, and kinderg: ion the other half. 








been the greatest treat to me, visiting the kindergartens with Miss Blow and 


listening to her lessons to teachers and children, She has trained some splendid 
teachers, but likes to keep them in St. Louis; her object being to perfect the 
work here, before she sends out branches. 

The music is greatly improved. There is perfect order, without restrain ; 
for the intelligeiice of the children is so drawn out, that their wo k engrosses 
them completely. The only drawback on my enjoyment of it, is my strong long. 
ing for you and others to see it, Certainly Miss Blow has shown me the best 
side of each kindergarten, as the teaehers differ in special character ; but there is 
a tendency to put in common stock all their differing perfections ; they associate 
together and assist each other ; for Miss Blow hasa marvellous influence on their 
moral Mattire, 2.2% <-:<<c0 <-.053= Miss Blow has had a meeting with 
all the teachers, and went over with them a kind of summary of all they had done 
in the session, I wa- much struck with the way she expounds the principles of 
Froebel, and calls out their intelligence, showing that the true spirit of his system 
at the same time that it cultivates the logical faculties, has the most Searching 
effect on the conscience and moral nature, There were about 120 of these young 
women, hanging on her words with the most earnest expression of face, and giv. 
ing answers which showed how they are penetrated with the true spirit. It will 
make a model city of St. Louis in the next generation. Already the kindergar. 
ten songs have replaced in the streets the silly and often immoral nonsense the 
children used to sing together,” 





Speaking Mutes. 


THE NEw INSTRUCTION WHICH BRINGS SPEECH TO THE Dump. 


A school of deaf children is in itself a curious and affecting 
sight. The noises—for noise is not absent—are not toned down by 
any sense of necessary precaution. Harsh little cries take the place 
of the pretty whisperings of childhood, and the excess of meaning 
in their eager looks is sadly contrasted with the want of meaning in 
those broken sounds which come from their little throats, like the 
cries of fledglings anxious and discordant. Our first experience, 
however, of the school referred to was of a crowd of little hands 
held out to be shaken, and a “How do you do?” of monotonous, 
but sufficiently distinct utterance, one of the first acquirements evi- 
dently of the little mutes upon whom education only confers the 
gift of speech. Their voice is not a sweet or liquid voice. It is 
muffled and monotonous, and betrays at once a stiffness of the un- 
accustomed muscles, a difficulty of movement, and thickness of 
tone ; but it is not discordant, nor loud, nor harsh. After this uni- 
versal greeting, the children returned to their seats and their studies, 
and the smallest and newest of all the pupils—those who were still 
at the beginning of their education—were brought up to show the 
first stage of the process. Naturally this first stage—the manner in 
which these little imprisoned intelligences are made aware that they 
possess a latent faculty by which they can communicate with those 
around them—is the most curious stage of all. It is begun by play. 
The teacher places an India rubber ball on her hand, which the little 
pupil has to set in motion by blowing at it with all the force of his 
little lungs ; or she produces a bladder, attached to a tube, which 
he has in the same way to puff out with his breath, The ball rolls 
along ; he perceives that this breath of his has powers before un- 
known to him; the limp bladder fills, becomes tight and round; 
then is.discharged against his cheek, with a little rush of the re- 
leased air, which gives the child pleasure. (Several of them, we 
noticed, let the air escape from the bladder against the corner of 
the eye, with a touching indentification of the one valid and all- 
powerful organ from which all impressions come). This is in reality 
the establishment of the link which is necessary between teacher 
and taught—the channel of all further communication. The next 
step is to show that breath can produce sound. An “a” is written 
upon the blackboard, and with her mouth fully opened, the teacher 
projects the vowel into the air with a movement of her throat and 
action of her breath, which the sensitive little fingers are made to 
feel. When the child imitates this effort, the vibration of the larynx 
adds to his experience a sense of a new effect attained. Thus, sight 
and sensation together achieve the result which nature has denied, 
and convey to the child’s mind a conviction of something new which 
he is able todo. After this he is taught the labials, a still more easy 
lesson, since the action by which he has already puffed his ball, wil 
produce the “p” and “b”, which vibrate upon his hand from his 
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teacher’s breath, with a subtle difference of sensation which he 
might be unable to detect, but which he can very well identify. 
Thus the entire germ of the system is deposited in the mind of the 
little mute, He sees the letter form itself, a meaningless hieroglyphic, 
on the black-board ; then sees it on the lips of his instructor, feels it 
in the movement of the muscles of the throat, to which his atten- 
tion is directed, and in the vibration of the breath; copies it, and 
then recognizes in his own sensitive throat the surprise and pleasure 
of a new sensation, exactly corresponding to the exertion he has 
made, ‘This foundation of the system is, the reader will easily per- 
ceive, the explanation of all that follows. The little mute has re- 
covered one of his lost senses—or is on the royal road of recovery— 
the moment he has felt the vibration of that vowel in his throat, and 
learned that the breath of his lips comes with a different sensation 
when he breaths out “pa” and “pha”. All the rest is simple perse- 
verance and work. The other and still more vital portion of the 
process, by which the pupil reads on his teacher’s lips, almost un- 
erringly, the ordinary words of human speech, has, we confess, still 
more the air of a miracle. The unwearying patience, by which 
alone this can be attained, cannot, it is needless to say, be followed 
or fathomed in a single lesson, We can confidently assert, how- 
ever, that this marvelous result has been attained. The lady whose 
lessons we had been following selected three of her more advanced 
pupils. ‘To these she related a little story of the simplest construc- 
tion. When she had said a sentence she required them to repeat it, 
to show that they had caught and understood every word, which 
they did, in their soft little muffled voices, with scarcely a stumble. 
When she had come to the end of the story, she said, “Now, write 
it down on your slates.” The children did so, bringing each in turn 
to us to be inspected the slate upon which they had written down 
the anecdote. Their ages varied from 12 to 15. With more or less 
verbal faithfulness, but perfect accuracy to the facts, each had writ- 
ten down the story which he or she had heard—nay, not heard, but 
seen—from the lips of their teacher. The little differences were 
characteristic and individual ; the spelling in every case was perfect ; 
no phonetic eccentricities are possible to the deaf. But that they 
should have caught, repeated, written down, every syllable—what a 
wonder it was! We do not know when we have seen anything that 
bore such an appearance of a miracle. We are bound to add that 
we were not ourselves intelligible to the pupi!s. A word or two of 
commendation over the written slates which we returned to them 
was all they could make out from the unaccustomed lips and hur- 
ried diction of the visitor, whom they had never seen before. But, 
on the other hand, they did not lose a word which fell from the 
mouth of their intelligent and patient instructor. It is needless to 
say that clear and slow enunciation is absolutely necessary, at least 
from a stranger. In their own homes, and among those whose 
faces are perfectly well known to them, the deaf mutes, we are told, 
make out everything, and end by taking their share in ordinary con- 
versation. The superiority of this system to the laborious and limi- 
ted alphabet of signs is too evident to require any further demon- 
stration. The one is an expedient of mechanical ingenuity, like a 
wooden leg ; the other is a restoration of natural powers—a restora- 
tion which seems miraculous, and which, indeed, is so; for are not 
love, devotion and patience wonder-working powers ? 
SPECTATOR. 





_, —=> WHEN we limit the process of education to the mere repe” 
tition of words, we burden the retentive faculties with a lot of cum- 
bersome trash that can never be of any use, and that virtually weak- 
ens and distorts the mind, The committing to memory of words 
as mere sounds, without any meaning attached to them, is absurd ; 
nay, barbarous. We know that it is claimed by some that words so 
committed may be retained for future use. But we appeal to the 
experience of every one, who has been educated in this way, to re- 
fer to the time when he was taught to crowd his memory with words 
which he did not understand, or whose meaning he could not com- 
prehend, and he will be convinced how few of those words he can 
remember and intelligently use. This process may well bear the 
name MECHANICAL ; and they who teach, and they who learn, in 
this way, may well be called automatons. .—NoRMAL TEACHER.— 








Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 


( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 

(g) As for contrivances of order and police regulations in 
schools, a praiseworthy example of one, and a deprecatory illustra- 
tion of the other, as I saw them, will suffice. There is in the Lancas- 
ter public school, already spoken of, a contrivance which I recom- 
mend where room is scarce. 

Over each seat hangs a cord rolling on a pulley with a hook to 
which are suspended caps, baskets, &c.; so that fifteen hundred 
pupils get their things to lunch or to start away in a second, with- 
out possibility of confusion or bickering. We approve of this strict 
order because it is not repressive; other forms are more objection- 
able than accidental disorder, because they create an irresistible ne- 
cessity for reaction. So it is always fair, and often politic, not to 
represent the rules to children by stringent material barriers, whose 
very prominence provokes infraction ; for if their good sense tells 
them to obey, the rudeness, and often the multiplicity, of such fenc- 
es and defences invite them to break through the whole system of 
restrictions. As an example in point, take the spirit of the French 
collégiens at large, and look, for instance, at the dormitories of the 
College of Henry IV. If you inquire why the windows are barred 
more strongly than in an insane asylum, and little less than in a 
prison, the answer is that the pupils would go through them to do 
mischief at the certain peril of injury or death. If it seem strange 
that there is only one light for two rooms and more than a hundred 
beds, and that a single one shining dimly in an inaccessible niche 
at the top of the door, strongly guarded both ways by iron gratings, 
they will say that if the pupils could reach that light they would ex- 
tinguish it, and commence rioting in the dark, and soon the place 
would be set fire to &c. ; and this is true as a possibility, for through 
the smallest aperture in the net-work of compression off rushes, not 
the boy, or lad, but a very monkey itself, as created by the impossi- 
bility of showing manly qualities. In proof of this assertion, I have 
seen, during vacation, these same monkeys exhibit toward their 
mothers, sisters, and their social acquaintances the most urbane 
qualities. Nevertheless, outside of the family they will carry into 
their worldly relations this negative and (to some extent) anti-social 
spirit of resistance inoculated into them by material as well as by 
moral compression. This is said as a warning, timely for our own 
colleges, premature for our public schools. 

65.—THE SCHOOL-BOOK. Once the book was the school, and 
the school was the book. Melanchton and Luther, more orthodox 
than Leo X., taught the book, by the book, and for the sake of the 
book. .Erasmus commenced the series of day-school-books, which 
inherited the pretentions to infalhbility and universality of their 
elder, but their failures are many. 

(a) Though the American school-books have opened a new era 
in printing for children’s eyes, and France and Italy have improved 
theirs in our walk, there are no duplicates of the staple school-books 
printed in the several types, demanded by different optic conditions ; 
nor are there, in the curriculum any provisions for the introduction 
of eye exercises at long range after close or fine reading, &c. 

(b) Teachers may know or not, that the eye has a power of 
accommodation represented by a center, or orm, and by an ex- 
tension which permits it to see, at almost any distance, objects of al- 
most any size; but they certainly do not know that if the exercise 
of this faculty is commenced too young, or carried too far away 
from its zorm, the center of accommodation is displaced, the sight 
altered, and other organic defects are produced. But this is not all. 
As we read in the natural history of the fishes of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, that the eyes would submit to almost any con- 
ditions imposed ugon them, even to disappearance when they are 
not called for by the presence of light; as we see our very young 
children poring over such very badly printed books; as myopia 
is so fearfully on the increase that the young need spectacles 
nowadays; and as myopia has an accumulative power by heredity :— 
may we not reach a point when the children of our fashionably my- 
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opic population will be compelled, like the Kentucky fishes, to leave 
their organs of vision in the cave, or to come out with a supple- 
mentary One, somewhat in the shape of a binocle, astride the nose? 
This problem can only be solved in the old-fashioned way of mak- 
ing children read very late, in large, neat print, and very little, from 
very good books, for the reasons above given, to which may be add- 
ed the other, expressed in 1754 by John Locke: “Children” (he 
says, men) “of much reading are greatly learned ; but may be little 
knowing.” 

(c) This leads to the question: What are the intellectual quali- 
ties desirable in school-books ? Although these qualities depend on 
the grade of the school, on the mental conditions of the child, and 
on the point in the curriculum at which he has arrived, we can ab- 
stractly define as a good book for education, one which will interest 
and instruct, set the mind thinking, and which does not cause the 
sympathies to degenerate by the fear of phantasms. There are also 
books which have not our approbation because, though thorough, 
they do not set the mind a thinking, leave nothing for the teacher to 
say, nor for the pupil to infer. 

(d). Histories are often of this class. Is it not painful to hear 
pupils recite about the worship of Isis, without as much as a hint at 
the influence which these rites had on the mind of the people, and 
by religious selection, upon the superior breeding of the ox, to which 
we owe the flesh that supplies the strength of modern societies. Or 
to see Charlemagne represented with a sceptre and crown, but not 
in the act of ordering what plants should be introduced in his bota- 
ical gardens, and studied in the public schools which he opened 
throughout his empire. The history of Alexander is told to 
our children as a bloody escapade. Nothing is said of his conquests 
in natural history or in geography, or of his establishment of new ar- 
teries of commerce and civilization; nothing of the scouts sent in 
every direction to supply Aristotle and his disciples with rare ani- 
mals, new fruits, and plants. In these expeditions to the Indus and 
Oxus, branching out to the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and around 
the Cape, his generals became infected with a love of science. Their 
greater rivalry after his death was not on the battle-field, but in Per- 
gamos and Alexandria, where Seleucus and Ptolemeus emulated each 
other in the creation of zoological and botanical gardens, libraries, 
schools, in which they followed the courses of study like common 
students, and with them, and prosecuted expirements in materia 
medica, toxicology, and physiology with the masters, Herophilus, 
Erasistratus, and others. 

The French expedition to Egypt is told in the same vulgar 
spirit. The Directoire had sent — besides an ambitious general — 
a scientific commission whose labors, commenced in the folio reports 
of Denon and his colleagues, were continued by the opening of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and will not, be closed till the civilizing idea of 
Alexander shall have embraced three continents. A history written 
on such a basis would give our children noble stimuli, or intellectual 
ambition, and the comprehension of future events. 

(e) But be the book as good as possible, it seems more fitted to 
the mind of the indolent than to that of the active thinker. The 
examples abound of would-be bad boys becoming great men; Sir 
Humphry Davy, in his boyhood, hated books and manifested a 
strong liking for open-air sports, making collections of natural-history 
specimens, thus acquiring the rudiments of a positive education — 
acquaintance with nature’s ways. 

(f) Moreover, there are books purposely poisoned. I have 
seen those manufactured in Turin with the help of the idiot, cretins, 
the halt,and paralytics, in order to pervert their simple-minded kinsmen 
shut up in the gorges of the Alps. Worse ones containing—behind 
the title of a much esteemed volume a parody of it and calumnies on 
its author. Or not so coarse, but more dangerous, reproductions of 
the beautiful classics of the world, Fenelon, Pascal, De Foe, Moliére, 
mangled by suppressions and sullied by interpolations. It is but 
last year that the Mayor of Tours refused to give these forgeries 
in premium to the city-pupils: an unprecedented courage. 

Since there are so many bad books, and so very few good ones, 
would it not be better to reject them all? No! For verbal teaching 
can and does go the wrong way a good deal farther than the book, 
and without control. Therefore let us keep our school-books and 








steadily improve them, as they form by their bulk of acquired 
knowledge a barrier against national backsliding, even outside of 
Sicily, Spain, and South America, We must be vigilant, for the con- 
gregation of the Index has legates or proconsuls among us, working 
stealthily at the destruction of the ideas upon which our liberties are 
founded, and who will work as defiantly as they do m Canada, 
circumstances and our own blindness permitting. 

* (g) Then what is to be done? Do what you please, and im- 
prove what you can —- about the school buildings, apparatus, dis- 
cipline, books, &c. ; — the means of education now at command, 
—once sufficient for a few thousand pupils, and for the social de- 
mands of the past—are inadequate to the present wants of 150,000 
pupils in the city of New York, 1,5¢0,000 in in the State, 1,000,000 
in the state of Ohio, 14,000,000 in this Republic, and many more 
hourly born with the right of being educated up to the point of do- 
ing their best in this world of co-workers. 

(h) Then the school question is one of revolution ?. . . . Yes. 

First from the classic plan the school must rise to the physio- 
logical plan, which does not exclude air, light, space, movement. 
On the contrary, if these elements of vitality can not be induced to 
enter the ‘shut-up’ school, let the school meet them out-doors __.In or- 
der to locate and to move toward higher capacities so many millions, 
let the school be enlarged by opening to it the pages of the book of 
nature and art, whose illustrations can be conveniently gathered not 
far from the old school, in garden-schools. 





CHAPTER III. 
Garden-Schools. 


“The former ideas on public schools are exhausted ; 
new social and individual wants demand new solu- 
tions of the problem of EDUCATION, and these solu- 
-tions rest with the physician and physiologist.” E. S, 

GROWTH OF THIS IDEA. [a] The former ideas on public schools 
are exhausted.—I affirm it with these proofs: since thirty years, in 
order to improve these schools, they have been Joaded with classical 
matters ; and in latter years the progress consists in unloading them 
of that surfeit... -... Millions of children can not be prepared to work 
on these superfluities which are like feathers to the cap, or the four- 
centimeter finger-nail to the vowed hand of the idler—New social 
and individual wants demand new solutions of the problem of edu- 
cation, and these solutions rest with the physician and the physiolo- 
gist. It is of no use to point out more of the defects of the old 
school system, let us substitute for criticism an idea of a reconstruct- 
ive character. 

(b) Of this character is the idea of Garden-Schools, that is, 
in its generality, of making the schooling of the masses more active 
and practical by transfering it to the open air, whenever it is possi- 
ble, in obedience to these axioms of Physiological Education : 

1. Do not teach anything in-doors, which can be learned out-doors. 
2. ‘Teach nothing from books which can be learned from nature, __ 
3. Teach nothing from dead nature which can be observed on the living. 
Nature is to be the school-room and the school-book, unless insuper- 
able difficulties prevent. 4 

Clear as these principles are in the abstract, their application 
has not yet assumed definite forms, owing to the newness of this old 
idea, for most of the modern minds.— 

(c) Ideas hve and die like men, and are resuscitated, too, like 
him, if they deserve reviving ; but, be it in their initial or subsequent 
life, they must be born in many minds before they can be realized 
in practice. : 

This tardy process is unavoidable. Ideas, like seeds will grow 
slowly, the more slowly when their produce will last longer and reach 
farther. Let us say more ; not only do wholesome ideas not attain 
at once their full expansion, but it is hardly desirable that they should. 
For what is an idea which comes out alone in the world ?....-.an 
Utopia. On the contrary, an idea supported by the surrounding 
minds grows steadily, and is soon a good fruit-bearer. If this later 
kind will soon be the idea which I will present on the subject of 
Garden-schools. : 

To say this, is equivalent to the confession that my idea is not 
mine, but is gradually born from the fecundation of higher minds. 

(To be continued.) 








